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it were, once for all at the beginning and complete their operation 
where the line ends. The "modern" line arises from a successive 
introduction of moving forces. Later chapters treat of technical arts, 
in their general principles, in their language, in the relation of their 
matter and form, in the kinds of symbolism they use, and of decora- 
tive art and ornamentation in its various fields. 

The work is one that no student of aesthetics can neglect. The 
interpretative value of much of the material does not stand or fall 
with the acceptance of the author's principles as the exclusive princi- 
ples. And finally, if the author has not seen fit to lighten the reader's 
labors in the ways suggested at the outset of this notice, he has done 
much to atone for his omissions by expressing his thought in clear and 
luminous style. 

James H. Tufts. 
The University of Chicago. 

American Philosophy : The Early Schools. By I. Woodbridge 
Riley. New York, Dodd, Mead, & Company, 1907. — pp. x, 594. 

It was the fortune, good or bad, of the present writer to be the first to 
go, "like a modern Diogenes Laertius, through the country, in the 
philosophical ' cloak, to glean the scattered traditions of the past, ' ' 1 
and to publish, in the French language, the first etude d 'ensemble on 
Philosophy in America. 2 It is but natural, therefore, that he should 
take a special interest in any subsequent work on the same subject, 
written by a competent author, since, from the very nature of the case, 
such a work must needs supply either a corrective or a supplement to 
his own previous ' Essay. ' 

Ours was largely a pioneer work, if the word may not appear too 
pretentious ; short summaries and partial studies of great value, as is 
well known, existed already, but there was as yet no work ' d'ensem- 
ble. ' No organized system of roads, to use the simile, had been broken 
through the maze of speculative growth which had arisen on the 
American soil from the seeds blown across the Atlantic from European 
fields. The purpose of the author of La philosophie en Amerique was 
to attempt to contrive some system of footpaths through that maze, 
which an eventual successor, who should prove a better engineer, could 
not fail to enlarge to an interdependent system of good roads and broad 
drives, for the convenience of later explorers and amateur students. 
It must seem now that that expectation 'has been fulfilled by the ap- 
pearance of the work of Dr. Woodbridge Riley. 

' American Philosophy, p. 3. 

2 La philosophie en Amerique, by E. L. van Becelaere, 1903. 
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The ' Essai historique, ' the latter remarks, was "expository rather 
than critical"; it was purposely so. The author, belonging, as one 
may anticipate, to the school of theistic objectivists, and more particu- 
larly to the Scholastico-Thomistic type of philosophers, felt that, in 
view of the unshakable a priori notions that prevail in the minds of so 
many, any criticism, however intrinsically sound, along the lines of 
the system to which he has given his spontaneous and deliberate alle- 
giance, would, in the eyes of many unconsciously biased readers, have 
hopelessly marred his account and destroyed the value of his exposi- 
tion. Critically, there was 'a world to say'; practically, it was 
thought best to refrain, and to offer ' plain cooking ' rather than a 
'spiced dish.' 

That the work, such as it was, left ample room for a more complete 
and thoroughgoing study, even as an exposition, is a fact that was 
obvious enough from the contents of the book. Addressed primarily 
to an audience who were, as Europeans commonly are, ignorant of 
almost everything concerning American thinking, and who were, 
moreover, presumably not very anxious to go too deeply into the 
matter, such limitations were inherently necessary. Of course, an 
American, writing for Americans, would have been expected to pro- 
duce a work of a more encyclopedic and exhaustive character, just 
such a one, in fact, as Dr. Riley has at last given us. 

There is, however, an additional personal remark of the author, 
about which we beg permission to make some reservation, when he 
speaks of the "French Catholic's air of bewilderment at the vagaries 
of Calvinism," and his astonishment at "the refined New-England 
school, through whose veins slowly coursed a mixture of ink and ice 
water." We must confess that this imputation of " bewilderment " 
and "astonishment " did actually bewilder and astonish us somewhat. 

Simple-minded indeed ought to be considered the minister of any 
denomination, in whom even a short experience will not have worn 
off any tendency to become bewildered and astonished at any vagaries 
inspired by religious exaltation or fanaticism. Besides, to purely 
philosophical phenomena the same principle may also apply, and it 
should be enough to recall to the mind of the reader the humorous 
remark of the French scientist Dumas: "In presence of a scientific 
fact, a real philosopher is capable of anything." Philosophers them- 
selves would probably grant that. 

We claim, therefore, the right to " save our exception " to the above 
statement of Dr. Riley. While relating the eccentricities, doctrinal 
or other, of the divines of New England, we did write most of the 
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time with, so to speak, 'a smile on our lips, ' — not, however, the con- 
temptuous or conceited smile of the ' stultus in via. sua ambulans, ' but 
the ' benevolent ' smile which might play on the countenance of any 
observer, at witnessing some strange performance on the part of one 
whom he would, nevertheless, willingly grant to be estimable and 
sane after all ; in fact, just such a mood as is apparent in the pages of 
American writers themselves, like Coit Tyler, Richardson, Sears, and 
others, when referring to the same men and to the same subject. 
These remarks being made in order to clear up some misunderstand- 
ing, they will not impair the good harmony which we assume to prevail 
between Dr. Riley and the writer ; we will now betake ourselves to 
the task of analyzing and appreciating the work before us. 

The book is manifestly intended both as a source book and as a 
critical exposition, and may therefore be examined in that double 
capacity. As to the first purpose, we must recognize that the author 
has been highly successful. The special facilities which Dr. Riley 
enjoyed, and his own conscientious and thoroughgoing researches, 
have enabled him to unearth and bring together a considerable mass 
of information, and so to give us a work which is, apparently, as nearly 
exhaustive as the case required. It is possible that some further 
documents may eventually be brought to light, but there is little doubt 
that they will be in the nature of secondary additions or complements 
only. 

Moreover, the way in which the material is handled is also a merit 
of the book, as it makes its reading sufficiently interesting and attrac- 
tive. Clearness in a book of exposition, either historical or doctrinal, 
is a quality on which too much stress can never be laid, and there is 
certainly enough of that in American Philosophy . 

It is the commendable method of Dr. Riley to preface his account 
of each of the phases which he reviews with a short exposition of the 
tenets of the system with which it is identified. This method has the 
merit of delimiting the subject, defining the terms, and familiarizing 
the reader with the nature of the peculiar system of which the account 
is to follow, thus preventing equivocations and misunderstanding. It 
seems to us in, particular, that Dr. Riley has been especially felicitous 
in his delineation of the mental physiognomy of the various thinkers 
whom he introduces to us, such as Ethan Allen, Benjamin Franklin, 
Jefferson, B. Rush, Priestley, Thomas Paine, etc. He depicts them, for 
the most part, in the manner obviously' the most trustworthy and the 
least liable to controversy, viz., by letting them speak for themselves 
from their own writings. So that, 'in summa,' he maybe said to 
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have given us a very substantial and sufficiently interesting account of 
the various phases of American thinking, during the period to which 
he has limited himself in this volume, that of the "Early schools," — 
practically to about the first decade of the nineteenth century. 

As a source book, therefore, it is certainly a success. As to its merits 
as a text-book, we should not be quite so emphatic. The personal 
views of the author concerning philosophical problems are not very 
distinctly discernible ; his way, however, of characterizing the system 
of Emerson, which he considers as the highest product of American 
thought, and of identifying it with pantheism, which he also professes 
to find in Edwards and many others, together with an apparent 
leaning toward Idealism, will suggest that he is inclined to favor some 
kind of idealistic Monism as the true solution of the riddle of the 
universe. He does not, on the other hand, show a very marked 
sympathy for common-sense realism or other systems more or less 
indirectly connected with orthodox theism, so that, in the main, it 
must be said that his presentation of the doctrine is more or less 
swayed by speculative views that smack somewhat of pantheism, 
although it would be unfair to label him a pantheist, as he nowhere 
definitely adopts such a stand. The result is, that his estimate of 
individual thinkers and schools cannot but be influenced by his per- 
sonal speculative leanings ; and, while this is unavoidable and natural, 
it will render the work less acceptable to such as have other preferences 
and inclinations. 

Otherwise, his classifications of authors and the historical connec- 
tion which he establishes between the various schools and thinkers 
seem adequate and well founded. Perhaps, however, it might be 
regretted that, by limiting himself to the early periods of American 
thinking, he has deprived himself, to some extent, of the additional 
light which the final issues reflect on the earlier periods. 

The work is divided into five books, corresponding to the five 
schools which he believes to have divided the allegiance of the early 
American thinkers. After an Introduction that falls into two sec- 
tions, — an " Historical Survey " of the field of investigation, and a 
chapter on " Philosophy and Politics," showing the relation of the 
political attitude of the Americans to their respective speculative 
affiliations, — he takes up, in the First Book, the question of early 
Puritanism in New England, which is summarily examined, and that 
of the anti-Puritan reaction, which the exclusive domination of the 
former religious tendency was bound to call forth. He introduces 
the latter to us in the person and writings of a man, Ethan Allen, 
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who to the merit of having been the conqueror of Ticonderoga added 
the merit of being a shrewd and penetrating, if also a somewhat crude 
thinker ; in fact, surprisingly clear-headed for the age, and consider- 
ing his own presumably rudimentary education. 

The Second Book deals with early Idealism, which is represented 
by two men of unequal but both of exceptional significance, Samuel 
Johnson, the first president of King's College (Columbia), and 
Jonathan Edwards, who died as president of Princeton. Both are 
made the object of a thoroughgoing study. Johnson, who was soon 
won over to the Idealism of Bishop Berkeley (in connection with 
their mutual correspondence, Dr. Riley gives us some interesting, 
hitherto unpublished letters), left " no palpable trace " of his influence 
over the then existing generation. Edwards is accorded a treatment 
proportionate to his own importance in the development of Ameri- 
can thinking, not less than seventy-eight pages being devoted to him. 
The author sympathetically dwells on the exposition of his thinking 
in its three phases, as he views them, of mysticism, idealism, and 
pantheism. To what extent Edwards himself would have enjoyed the 
latter qualification, we cannot say ; but it appears likely that many 
scholars would object to it in the name of the Puritan divine himself. 
The question of the 'originality' of Edwards's Idealism is carefully 
examined and finally declared insoluble. 

Under the heading of "Deism," the Third Book deals with the 
speculative emancipation of the various colleges, Harvard, Yale, 
King's College, and Princeton, in a deistic direction. The two chap- 
ters on Philadelphia and Franklin, and Virginia and Jefferson, contain 
very interesting material, ably presented, in connection with the delin- 
eation of those two striking personalities, so intimately associated with 
the independence and early development of the American nation. Here 
the author duly differentiates the brilliant but shallow French Deism, 
which had practically no influence on American thinking, from the 
native Deism, which enjoyed, at that early period, an extensive if not 
very durable influence. Thomas Paine may be considered the personi- 
fication of Deism of the popular stamp. He was a man of little 
original inspiration, but with a talent for forceful and vigorous expres- 
sion that reminds one of the undoubting and unreserved utterances of 
French unbelievers. Deism, however, soon declined; free-thinking 
aroused not only the distrust, but the dislike of the morally and 
religiously inclined average American ; ''the clergy rejected it and 
the colleges thrust it out." 

Materialism, the prevailing form of thought in the South, is the 
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object of the Fourth Book. Cadwallader Colden was its first and 
foremost adherent, and is accorded a commensurate treatment ; others 
treated at length are Joseph Buchanan, the physician of Kentucky, 
Joseph Priestley, the discoverer of oxygen, whose anthropological 
materialism "was scarcely comprehended by Americans," Thomas 
Cooper, the disciple and son-in-law of Priestley, and Dr. Ben. Rush, 
"the most conspicuous of the American medical materialists of the 
eighteenth century. " As a sort of subsidiary planetary system, the 
"minor materialists " are next reviewed. 

Realism of the Scottish type, imported to Princeton by John With- 
erspoon, with its subsequent claim of being the typically American 
school of thinking, is introduced in the Fifth Book. It cannot be said 
that Dr. Riley has any great partiality for the system or for the one 
who introduced it to America ; and it is apparent that he does not 
relish the elimination of Idealism, which was the almost immediate and 
natural result of its introduction into this country. Samuel Stanhope 
Smith is not more favorably reviewed. Samuel Miller, the first Ameri- 
can critic of Kant, and Frederick Beasley, "with the cry of back to 
Locke, ' ' are subsequently taken up. We may be permitted here to call 
attention in passing to the erroneous statement, that "an opinion was 
falsely ascribed to Aristotle by his misinterpreters, the Schoolmen, that 
sensible films or species passed off from the object, and, impinging upon 
the senses, make their way into the mind " (p. 521). As a matter of 
fact, neither Aristotle, of course, nor the Schoolmen either, ever held 
such a ridiculous view of " films impinging upon the senses"; as a 
specialist in that domain of Scholastic philosophy, the present writer 
may be permitted to remark that he ought to know. If, in the order 
of sensible vision, the image of an object can be reproduced on the 
retina without any 'impinging film,' much more so in the order of 
intelligible vision : no Scholastic ever dreamt of such an interpretation. 1 

The lesser Realists, Nisbet, Law, and Ogilvie, close the series 
and the work. An Appendix, consisting of about thirty additional 
pages of notes and documents, completes Dr. Riley's somewhat volu- 
minous study. 

The summary which we have given of the work is sufficient to 
show its importance. As a source book, at least, it bids fair to be a 
practically definitive work. It is offered as "a preliminary study, to 
be followed by others in an historical series,!' and everyone will grant 

1 In confirmation of this contention, I may refer Dr. Riley to my article on 
"Saint Thomas's Philosophy of Knowledge," Philosophical Review, Vol. XII, 
especially pp. 620-622 and 624, 625. 
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that with such restrictions as, we think, ought to be made, it is a truly 
valuable beginning, and will wish that in subsequent editions the same 
excellent qualities may appear, minus some objectionable features. 

E. L. van Becelaere. 
Georgetown, Ky. 

Source Book in Ancient Philosophy. By Charles M. Bakewell. 
New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1907. — p. xii, 395. 

This book is a collection in English translation of what Professor 
Bakewell considers the most significant documents illustrating the his- 
tory of Philosophy from Thales to Plotinus. Its primary aim is to 
supplement the instruction in this subject by text-book or lecture by 
bringing the student into touch with the original sources, so far as 
that is possible in translation and within the compass of a single 
volume. Many teachers must have felt the need of such a book. The 
standard source book in this field, Ritter and Preller's Historia Phi- 
losophies Grceca, gives all its texts in the original, and although, of 
course, along with many other works, indispensable to the scholar, 
contains much that is of little value to the average undergraduate. 
On the other hand, good English translations of ancient philosophical 
texts are not always available and are, in any case, scattered through 
many volumes. With the practical aim in mind of meeting the needs 
of the larger number, Professor Bakewell has omitted all documents 
relating merely to the lives and writings of the philosophers, and has 
selected only those relating to their opinions. He has made a further 
selection from among these. In this way he has succeeded in bringing 
within the limits of a book shorter by two hundred pages than the 
Historia of Ritter and Preller some of the choicest and most represen- 
tative passages illustrating philosophical opinion during the period 
covered. And this has been done in the main without producing the 
impression of scrappiness. The passages are, as a rule, sufficiently 
full. It is a book which may be read with pleasure on its own account. 

Concerning the choice of passages opinions will naturally differ. 
On the whole, they seem to me to have been well chosen for their 
purpose, and the balance to have been well maintained in their distri- 
bution. To the fragments of and concerning the Pre-Socratics, includ- 
ing the Atomists and Sophists, are assigned 85 pages ; to Socrates, 
including the whole of Plato's Apology, 56 pages ; to Plato, 69 ; to 
Aristotle, 52; to the Epicureans and Stoics, including the Roman 
Stoics, 7 1 ; and to Plotinus, 53. The relatively large amount of space 
given to Plotinus is explained and temporarily justified by the general 



